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Chapter I 



BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVES 
Introduction 

This paper reports a study which is part of a series of studies 
aimed at identifying factors that are associated with persistence in a 
teaching career* ^ The four preceding studies used mailed questionnaires. 

In the present study, interviews were conducted with fifty elementary and 
secondary school teachers to investigate some factprs, personal and work- 
related, which were thought likely to have an effect on the length of time 
a trained teacher remains in teaching. The interviewees were graduated 
from The City University of New York in 1954, having completed a program of 
preparation for teaching that included student teaching. They have all 
taught for at least seven years, and were still teaching when interviewed. 
They are, for purposes of brevity, referred to as "Persisters." 

The present study was undertaken for two main reasons: first, because 

of administrative concern with the alarming rate of attrition among trained 
teachers in a period of a prevailing teacher shortage; and second, in order 
to obtain more understanding of the nature of professional identification, 
and of the work-related satisfactions, frustrations, and conflicts of this 
group of professionally trained people currently engaged in teaching. 

The earlier questionnaire studies surveyed, in 1955,: 1957, I960, and 
1964, the career history of the 1954 class of teacher education graduates 
of The City University (The City College, Hunter College, Brooklyn College, 
and Queens College). The aims of that repeated inquiry wera: (l) to 

identify career patterns; and (2) to determine factors associated with 
these patterns. The four questionnaires were brief, and limited to pre- 
coded items designed for quick and easy response to information requested, 
in order to insure as far as possible, a large and rapid return of respon- 
dents. The questionnaire items therefor* consisted of factual data on such 
personal characteristics as job history, income, marital status, school 
level at which teaching, etc. The results identified sex, marital and 
family status as the situational factors related to persistence. 
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The present study supplements the questionnaire investigations with 
intensive interviews. Although it is restricted to fifty persons who 
responded to all four questionnaires, it extends the longitudinal data 
to include personality and attitudinal variables. 

Interview data have not yet been collected on those features which 
may differentiate persisters from non-per sisters (also trained in the same 
graduating class but who either never taught or taught for a short time, 
i.e., three years, and resigned). Interviews with a parallel group of 
non-persisters are in progress. The present report deals with the charac- 
teristics of fifty persisters, and leaves open for subsequent inquiry 
the comparison of findings between the two groups. 



Related Research 



Despite increasing enrollment in teacher training institutions, the 
continuing shortage of qualified teachers remains a perplexing problem 
for school administrators. Since most teachers are women, the shortage 
is in large part attributed to the high attrition rate among women who are 
primarily committed to marriage and child rearing (Rabinowitz, i960, 
Impellitteri, 196 5) • The high Incidence of "contingent career commit&ent" 
among women teachers, and "limited career commitment" in men, has also 
been reported by Mason, Dressel and Bain (1959) and Haubrich (i960) . 

Among the personal-professional factors noted as characteristic of 
teachers and teaching, Thorndike and Hagen (1961) found that those men who 
left teaching to move into some other career scored higher on a battery of 
Air Force tests than those who remained in teaching. The findings of 
Allensmith and Goethals (1962) and Johnson (1958) attest to the low esteem 
in which the profession of teaching is generally held. Rogers (1957), 
and Kaplan (1959) > among others, have described the emotional and social 
pressures associated with teaching; and Rosencrantz and Biddle (1964) 
have specifically pointed to the lack of clarity regarding pressures aris- 
ing from persistant disagreement and conflicting educational values and aims 
among teachers, the public, and community institutions. If teaching is 
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shunned by the most able (Thorndike and Hagen) and held to be only margin- 
ally attractive to those who chose the profession (Haubrich), and if most 
males view classroom teaching as a necessary transitory activity on the 
way to an administrative position (Mason, Dressel and Bain) , then stability 
in the supply and demand ratio and a high level of functioning are hard 
to expect. 

However, many teachers do make teaching a life career and some are' 
more effective than others. Yet despite a large number of tests to measure 
selected aspects of teacher personality and motivation for teaching, and 
aside from implications derived from the many personality studies of teach- 
ers that may suggest why some teachers leave and others remain in the pro- 
fession ^particularly Wayson* s study of differing motives among slum school 
"Stayers" and "Leavers" (1965), and Steinhoff*s study of "Organizational 
Climate" (1965,27, it is evident that there are many issues still to be 
understood and dealt with in recruiting, selecting, training and retaining 
teachers. 

The baffling problem of how best to understand and thereby deal with 
retaining qualified' (i.e., trained) teachers in the schools, particularly 
in the classroom, is still not satisfactorily resolved. 

Objectives 

In the present study the interviews were planned to cast light on: 

1. selected aspects of teachers* early life experiences, i.e., 
sociblogical aspects of family background, places lived in, 
schools attended, and self image as a child; 

2. when they first thought of teaching as an occupational choice, 
and what influenced them to do so; 

3» their evaluation of the course of their professional development; 

4. their current attitudes and feelings towards teaching and children; 

5» their professional self-image, morale, career perspectives, and 
plans. 
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Through this information and through inferences made from the quality 
of the interview responses, this study continues the search for those 
factors that may he associated with persistence in teaching. 



t 
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Chapter II 
PROCEDURES 

Population and Selection of Sample 

The original 1954 class of student teachers consisted of 1800 persons. 
Of this number, 1628 persons (203 males, 1425 females) became subjects of 
the ten year longitudinal study of persistence in teaching. Shrinkage of 
this original sanple occurred during the course of the four surveys due 
to (a) non-deliverable questionnaires, and (b) subjects' failure to respond. 
Hence, by the end of the ten years when the fourth follow-up questionnaire 
was mailed in 1964, a total of 840 subjects responded; of these, 659 persons 
had responded to all four inquiries (1955, 1957, 1959, 1964). 

fifty subjects interviewed in the present study were drawn from 
the 659 four-time respondents to the questionnaire surveys. Of these, 210 
were identified as persons who taught for seven to ten years after gradu- 
ation in 1954 and were still teaching, including persons who: 

1. in 1964 were engaged in classroom teaching, excluding college 
level (all were regular appointees except for two per diem sub- 
stitutes); 

2. had been teaching continuously since graduation from college; 

or since receiving license to teach; or who left on official leave 
for graduate study; or who took maternity leave not exceeding a 
total of three years in ten; and 

3. were still teaching in the Metropolitan area, including New York 
City, Long Island, Northern New Jersey, and Westchester. 

Prom the 210 Persisters a sample of 80 persons stratified according to 
sex, marital status and school level was listed. Prom these 80, the final 
sample of 50 interviewees was completed on the basis of (l) listing in the 
telephone directory; (2) proximity to research headquarters; and (3) will- 
ingness to be interviewed. Approximately 25 persons either refused to be 
interviewed or were not reachable by phone; others (about 5) did not keep 
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their interview appointments . lhus a considerable degree of self-selection 
operated. For example, married elementary women teachers with young children 
tended not to be receptive for interview appointments, either refusing from 
the beginning, or cancelling later on. 



Representativeness of the Sample 

The extent to which the final composition of the sample represents 
the 210 full-history persons who persisted in teaching in the New York 
Metropolitan area, was determined by Chi square tests (See Table l). The 
frequencies obtained did not differ significantly from the theoretical 
ones when all sub-groups are considered (;$ a >,05). There was no signif- 
icant difference between theoretical and obtained frequencies for sex and, 
among females, for family status. However, obtained sample frequencies 
significantly over-represent secondary and single women, thus leaving 
open to question the representativeness of those inferences from interview 
responses that are found to be a function of school level and marital status. 



Table 1 

Distribution of Actual Population, Theoretical Sample, and Obtained 
Sample Frequencies by Sex, School Level, and, for Females, 
by Marital and Family Status 





MALES 


FEMALES 








Single 


Married 










Childless 


Children 


* 




Elem. Sec. 


Elem. Sec . 


Elem. Sec • 


Elem. Sec • 


Total 


Actual Population 


16 34 


38 14 


21 9 


69 9 


210 


Theoretical Sample 


■P- 

00 


9 3 


5 2 


16 3 


50 


Obtained Sample 


3 9 


10 8 

* 


3 4 


11 2 


50 
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A second basis for estimating representativeness of the samples is 
the proportion who were teaching in New York City public schools. In 
this respect the fifty interviewees were found not to differ significantly 

from the population of 210 persons, 1 and thus may be taken as representa- 
tive. 



The teachers f ages at the time they were interviewed are shown in 
Table 2. Although their ages ranged from 30 to 53, 70 percent were between 

Table 2 

Age Distribution of Subjects by Sex, School Level and Marital Status 



Subjects 


30-33 


3**-37 


38-4i 


42 and over Total 



Female 



Elementary 



Married 


8 


0 


0 


6 


14 


Single 


8 


0 


1 


1 


10 


Secondary 












Married 


4 


0 


0 


2 


6 


Single 


6 


2 


0 


0 


8 


Total 


26 


2 


1 


9 


38 



Male 



Elementary 



Married 


2 


0 


0 


0 


-2 


Single 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Secondary 

Married 


4 


1 


0 


0 


5 


Single 


2 


0 


0 


2 


4 


Total 


9 


1 


0 


2 


12 


" Combined Totals 


35 


3 


1 


11 


50 



1 The 210 persons in the population consist of 152 persons in and 58 persons not 
in New York City public schools. These frequencies lead to theoretical 
sample frequencies of 36 and 14 persons, respectively. The obtained sample is 
40 and 10. These differences result in a x a of 2.0; p >.10. 
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30 and 33 years old, and 22 percent were between 42 and 53. In the youngest 
category there were proportionately more males than females (75 percent and 
| 65 percent respectively), proportionately more single than married females 

(77 percent, 60 percent respectively), and more married than single males 
(85 percent, 60 percent respectively). 



* 



Interview Proc e dure 

The questions which constitute the interview schedule were organized 
around a broad range of topics and provided for a relatively intensive 
inquiry into them. 2 

The items in the interview schedule included both direct and Indirect 
questions. Thus some questions were relatively "closed," and elicited 
easily categorized information. Other questions were relatively "open" 
to encourage freedom of response. The interviewer probed for fullness of 
response when it seemed appropriate to press for clarification or further 
detail, in an effort to obtain comparable data from case to case, so far 
as this was feasible. 

The interview schedule was administered in a relatively standardized, 

semi- structured fashion. Because the subjects were currently employed 

teachers, departures from standard procedure were introduced from case to 

case only to accommodate to the teacher's personal circumstance (e.g., 

grade, school level-sub ject-matter-taught— as well as marital status, sex, 

and ease or guardedness in the interview situation). Otherwise sessions 

were structured to cover all areas of the schedule and the general sequential 

3 

order of questions was maintained. 

All interviews were conducted by an experienced interviewer trained 
in the clinical .understanding of personality. In addition, she had exper- 
ience in teaching both children and teachers in training. The role she 




2 

Content areas are to be found in the Appendix. 

3 

“^Interview Schedule is to be found in the Appendix. 
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tried to sustain was that of an accommodating, responsive, yet reserved 
participant in the interview situation. 

In tone quality the sessions were informal and conversational to 
encourage the teacher* s sense of ease, comfort, and personal connection 
with the research objective. It was hoped thereby to elicit reasonable 
frankness and integrity of response, and give leeway for spontaneity. 

Interview sessions were generally conducted privately in a quiet room 
at The City Uhiversity’s graduate studies headquarters; a few were conducted 
in the teacher’s school when so requested. Sessions averaged 50 giinutes 
in length. All interviews were tape recorded. 



Methods of Analysis 

Each of the taped interviews was played back and the responses in each 
area of the interview schedule were summarized. A content analysis, based 
on the summaries, and a series of rating scales constituted the method for 
data analysis. Data requiring minimal inferential Judgments were classi- 
fied into the content categories. The unit for analysis was the response 
to a single question in the schedule. 

4 

All rating scales were constructed on a three-point bipolar continuum, 
some indicating degree of magnitude, others discriminating between quali- 
ties. The unit for analysis was based on responses to several related ques- 
tions. Since these Judgments were dependent on the affective quality of 
the response as well as on the content, the ratings were made directly from 
replay of the interview. 

Two Judges made independent ratings on all interviews. Where disagree- 
ment occurred, a consensus rating was arrived at. Estimates of between- 
rater reliability were obtain by coefficent of contingency.^ 



The rating scales are to be found in the Appendix. 

5 

These are reported in Chapter III whenever relevant. 
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Sources of Data 

Three sources of data were used in this study. The basic data consisted 
of the content of responses to the interview; the other two sources were 
auxiliary and included; 

a) certain of the I963-6U questionnaire responses, and 

b) interviewer* s notes containing general impressions of the 
interview situation. 

The questionnaire data provided shch information as subjects' marital 
status, number of children, educational history beyond college, spouses's 
income, subject's salary, type of school and grade level at which subject 
was teaching, and subject's self rating on degree of satisfaction with 
teaching. Marital status and grade level provided criteria for differen- 
tiating sub-groups. The other information helped to orient the interviewer 
to the subjects prior to the interview session. 

The general impressions were written by the interviewer at the end of 
each interview session. Tie main purpose was to highlight the special 
characteristics of each interviewee. These notes summarized the subject's 
reaction to being interviewed: his ease or guardedness, and his interest 

in the purpose of the interview. Included also was the interviewer's 
impression of the subject's way of presenting himself as a teacher. 



Methodological Limitations 

Before presenting the results of the interviews a note is in order to 
further clarify the conduct and outcome of this study. The way in which 
this study was conceived and structured was in large part determined by its 
function in relation to the longitudinal surveys. But the design was also 
limited for at least the following reasons:’ 

a) Sample size was small. Statistical comparisons based on ob- 
served differences among the sub-groups in the sample were 
therefore not appropriate. Instead, a qualitative approach 
and simple quantitative description of the data was followed. 
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b) If a comparison group of Non-Persisters had been included in 
the study sample, data collection and analysis could have 
been more sharply focussed on the issue of persistence. 

c) If more cognizance had been taken of the fact that most 
teachers are women and that women account for most of the 
dropouts, a more fruitful approach might have been to struc- 
ture the investigation to study the profession in terms of 
its meaning and relevance to the socio-psychological factors 
of professional commitment among women. 

There is usually good reason to question the validity of self-report' 
data. The contention here is that the quality of rapport established in the 
interview sessions helps to mediate against an undue amount of distortion 
in the data. Other factors safeguarding reasonable credibility were: 

(a) the essentially volunteer composition of the sample, implying intrin- 
sic interest in the research project— an interest not based on either finan- 
cial or job rewards 5 and (b) in the rating of the responses, affective 
characteristics were as much taken into account as were the factual elements 
of the responses. 
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Chapter III 

QUANTITATIVE DESCRIPTION OF PERSISTERS 

Identification vith Teaching 

Sociological Aspects of Family Background 

It is assumed that many attitudes and underlying needs originate, as 
far as the individual is concerned, in the family situation. Hence data 
on the sociological aspects of the teachers* family background were examined. 
Sociologically these data have significance for aspects of cultural mobility. 
Clinically, it is assumed that they have psychological significance for a 
person's personal and social orientation in his culture— affecting his life 
style, his basic sense of "belonging" in his culture, his values, and per- 
haps career or job choice. 

Social Class Origin . The teachers in this sample came mainly from upper 
working class and lower middle class backgrounds as roughly assessed by 
the occupational and educational status of both parents. The data in Table 3 
show a pattern similar to Chicago studies reporting teachers* class origin 
(Peterson, 1964). 

The predominant occupational levels in which fathers were classified 
were semi-skilled workers and small store owners. A scattering of laborers 
and technicians in semi-professional occupations is also evident. Only 
two fathers were reported as members of a profession (a school principal 
and a rabbi). The teachers* mothers were primarily housewives, but about 
40 percent of them worked part-time during depression years to supplement 
family income. They worked in factories, or as secretaries, or as store 
clerks. No reliable difference is evident in the parents* occupational 
levels as between the male and female teachers, or between elementary and 
secondary school teachers. 

The educational level of both parents was generally low. Sixty- four 
percent of the fathers and 54 percent of the mothers were either self 
taught or had at most graduated from eigth grade. More mothers than 
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Table 3 

Socio-Cultural Status of Persisters* Parents 



Socio-Cultural 

Variables 


Parents of 
All Teachers 


Parents 
of Males 


Parents 
of Females 


* 1. Occupational Level: 




* 




Father: High 


10 


3 


7 


Medium 


27 


6 


21 


Low 


13 


3 


10 


Total 


50 


12 


38 


Mother: Housewife 


31 


7 


24 


Professional 1 


1 


0 


Other 


18 


4 


14 


Total 


50 


12 


38 


2. Educational Level: 
(in years) 

Father: - 5 


11 


3 


8 


6- 8 


21 


4 


17 


9-12 


12 


4 


8 


13-16 


5 


0 


5 


16 + 


J. 


1 


0 


Total 


50 


12 


38 


Mother: - 5 


8 


1 


7 


CO 

i 

vo 


19 


2 


17 


9-12 


19 


7 


12 


13-16 


4 


2 


2 


16 + 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


50 


12 


38 



* High includes Professional, Semi-professional, and Skilled Technical 
workers . 

Medium includes Clerical, Sales, Small Business and Skilled Craftsmen* 
Low includes factory workers and unskilled laborers. 

Occupational classification followed The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. 
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fathers achieved a high school education (38 percent and 24 percent re- 
spectively). Pour fathers and three mothers were college graduates. Only 
one parent, a father, attained a graduate degree* Although the educational 
difference between mothers and fathers wars negligible, the parents of the 
male teachers (particularly the mothers) had a somewhat higher level of 
schooling than the parents of female teachers. 

The data in Table 4 suggest that the higher the mother's educational 
status, the more likely was the teacher to be teaching on the secondary 

Table 4 

Mothers' Educational Status Related to Teachers* Choice 
of School Level (Female Subjects Only) 



Mothers' Educational 
Status 


Elementary 
N % 


Secondary 
N i 


1. Self-Taught to 8th Grade 


16 


67 


8 


57 


2. Some High School to H.S. Grad. 


7 


29 


5 


35 


3. Some College 


1 


4 


0 


0 


4. College Graduation 


0 


0 


1 


8 


5. Beyond College 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


24 


100 


l4 


100 



school level. Sixty- seven percent of the mothers of elementary school 
teachers as compared 57 percent of the mothers of secondary school teach- 
ers were self-taught or graduated from eighth grade. Similarly, 29 per- 
cent of the mothers of elementary teachers had some high school training 
or had graduated from high school as compared to 35 percent of mothers 
of secondary school teachers who attained the same amount of schooling. 

Parents ' Country of Origin . Approximately 68 percent of the teachers' 
parents were foreign bom, most of them minimally schooled either in the 
country of their origin, or in the United States. The majority of them 
had come from eastern Europe (Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia). A few 
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had come from Ireland, Scotland, Germany, Austria, and Italy. Only 20 per- 
cent of the teachers were clear second generation Americans. Six of the 
teachers were in a mixed 2nd and 3rd, 2nd and 5th, and 2nd and 8th genera- 
tion. Five teachers were foreign born and became naturalized citizens 
(Table 5) • A sign of a changing ethnic composition of New York City teach- 
ers is the presence of four persons stemming from the British West Indies 

Table 5 

Number of First (1st), Second (2nd) and Mixed Generation 

Americans among Persisters 









G 


E N 


E R A T I 


0 N 




Persisters 


1st* 


Mixed 
1st & 


#* 

2nd 


2nd 


Mixed 
2nd & 3rd, 
2nd & 5th, 
2nd & 8th 


Native 
(Am. Negro) 


Total 


Male 


5 


1 




6 


0 


0 


12 


Female 


22 


6 




k 


5 


1 


38 


Total 


27 


7 




10 


5 


1 


50 



* Includes 5 foreign born who became naturalized citizens. 

** Mixed categories refer to maternal and paternal differences. 



(Negroes), one American Negro, and one of Puerto Rican origin. The ex- 
tent to which these persons are ethnically representative of the City*s 
teachers is at this time not ascertainable. 

Places Lived in and Schools Attended . Aside from the five naturalized 
citizens referred to above, the teachers had been born and reared in New 
York City. The schools which they attended were predominantly public, 
although ten had attended parochial schools (Catholic, Jewish, and Seventh 
Day Adventist). No one reported extensive travel either within the coun- 
try or abroad during childhood, an experience hardly to be expected during 
depression years in the socio-economic level represented here. 

The "mixed" categories indicate maternal and paternal differences. 
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